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Efficient leadership requires, most of all, 
a trained spirit. That means a spirit which 
is gladly and loyally conscious of the bond 
that links all men together; a spirit which 
tests every word and every deed by the test 
of absolute honesty; a spirit which finds its 
greatest fullness of life in the enrichment 
of other life. 

If the colleges produce such leadership, 
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good or bad just in proportion as it tends 
to help or tends to thwart the development 
And 
which by this test proves to be bad must be 


of such leadership every element 
either cured or cut off. 

What is the effect of intercollegiate foot 
ball as at present conducted upon the train- 
ing of the general mass of undergraduates 
in respect to body, mind and spirit? 

There are three ways in which it helps 


that training. They are set forth as follows 
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legiate football interferes with the triple 
training which the American college seeks 
to give 
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ment of the purpose of the American 
college. 
The indietment, as formulated in the 


football report of Committee G, contains 

Copies of this report have 
been sent you recently, and I assume that 
you have its substance well in mind. In 
my presentation of the five counts, I shall 
therefore not repeat the full statements 
which you will find in the report. I shall 
review the several counts only briefly and 


‘ 


ve counts. 


shall point out in each case how the ten- 
deney in question serves to hinder efficient 
education, 

The first 
about football which prevails through the 
increasing as the season advances, 


count is the over-excitement 
autumn, 
not limited to the days of-the games, in- 
fecting more and more of student time and 
thought and culminating in the weeks of 
the end of the season. 
manifests itself di- 
in the neglect of college work, both 


be ile 


games at 
his over-excitement 
through the relegation of that work to a 
position of minor interest and through the 
actual time taken by prolonged discussions, 
pep sessions, migrations and celebrations. 
This 
failure to prepare assigned class work, in 


neglect shows itself in absence, in 


failure to do collateral reading and to 
write papers and reports on time and in 
inattention in class. 

This over-excitement interferes directly 
with 
student, first because it causes him to do a 
considerable amount of his work poorly or 


and this 


the mental training of the college 


to neglect it altogether; second- 
is a still more serious matter—because it 
tends, in the early part of the college year, 
to establish the habit of doing work poorly 
or not doing it at all—and this habit, once 
formed, tends to continue throughout the 
year, particularly after it has been rein- 
forced by the experiences of successive foot- 
ball seasons. 

The second count, which is closely related 
to the first but is still more important and 
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far-reaching, is the distortion in the stu- 
dent mind of the normal scale of values 
of college work and of life. Broadly speak- 
ing, the tendency is to think that success 
in football is more significant and more de- 
sirable than any other kind of success. 
This tendency is greatly increased by pub- 
licity of many sorts and by the sheer mag- 
nitude of the enormous financial outlay in- 
volved in the maintenance of football. It 
manifests itself among students in the indis- 
criminate hero-worship of successful play- 
ers; in the feeling—and in action based 
thereon—that high school football players 
are the most desirable of all possible col- 
lege freshmen; and, worst of all, in the 
relative depreciation of less spectacular 
types of success, and, in particular, in the 
depreciation of success in college work. 
This depreciation of success in college 
work shows itself in two ways: first, in lack 
of esteem or even in something like scorn 
for those who win distinction in college 
work, and second, in the tendency to be 
satisfied, regardless of potential 
ability, with work just good enough to 
This distortion of 


one's 


win a passing grade. 
values thus strikes at the very heart of the 
effort of the college to give mental training 
to its students—for you can not give proper 
mental training to a student 
unconvinced of the value of what you are 


who is s0 
trying to do that he will not, on his side, 
put forth an effort commensurate with his 
And the students of the 
are the 


potential ability. 
highest ability, those who most 
likely of all to win positions of outstanding 
leadership in our national life, are and will 
be discouraged from the endeavor to attain 
the full educational development of their 
ability, just so long as distinction in college 
work rates low in the undergraduate scale 
of values. 

Furthermore, this same distortion of 
values interferes with the efficient train- 
ing of the spirit; for it sets up, or rein- 
are in conflict with 


forces, ideals which 
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those ideals of mutual human service which 
alone make for the highest type of leader- 
ship. If there are two lessons which above 
all others the American public and, in par- 
ticular, American youth, need to learn at 
the present time, they are, first, that pub- 
licity is not the ultimate measure of per- 
sonal significance, and, second, that finan- 
cial display is not the ultimate measure of 
success. And intercollegiate football, as at 
present conducted, glorifies both publicity 
and financial display. ~ 

The foregoing statements with regard to 
over-excitement and the distortion of values 
are made on the basis of long and com- 
posite experience in the study of college 
students. I have myself, in the last three 
talked with more than a thousand 
college students, individually or in small 


years, 


groups, in Chicago and elsewhere, in such 
a way as to be able to draw what seem to 
me reliable conclusions as to the effect of 
intercollegiate football upon their attitude 
toward life and work. And my conelu- 
sions, based upon this mass of direct human 
evidence, are confirmed by similar conclu- 
sions drawn, upon the basis of similar evi- 
dence, by colleagues in many colleges. 

the distortion of 
values are the main counts in the indict 
ment, and should, by themselves, suffice to 
But there 


are other counts as well, secondary, yet still 


Over-excitement and 


eall for a thoroughgoing reform 


significant. 

One of them, the third count in the series, 
is the fact that intercollegiate football in 
that 
more than the ordinary amount of drink 


tensifies the drinking evil—that is, 
ing takes place before and after football 
games, particularly among those who are 
following their teams to games played away 
from home. Please note that this count, 
as stated in the Committee G report, and 
as now repeated, has reference not to the 
men who play the game but to members 
of the general non-playing undergraduate 


body. Please note also that I am not blam- 
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ing football for the entire drinking evi! 
I do state that intercollegiate football as 
at present conducted intensifies the drink. 
ing evil; and I further state that any con- 
dition which intensifies the drinking evi! 
constitutes a serious interference with the 
attempt of the colleges to fulfil their edu 
cative purpose. 

The fourth count is that intercollegiate 
football games are the object of a consider. 
able amount of betting on the part of 
undergraduates. This evil is intimately 
connected with the migration of team fo! 
lowers to other campuses. We are seeking 
to train our students to base their dealings 
with other men upon the honest principle 
that for value received there must be value 
given. Any practice which tends to create 
or intensify the habit of getting something 
for nothing is not only definitely contrary 
to the edueational endeavor, but is ob- 
viously subversive of the stability of our 
national life. 

The fifth 
football as at present conducted, despite 


count is that intercollegiat: 
the earnest and partially effective and alto 
gether commendable efforts which you have 
made, is still largely attended, in student 
opinion and in fact, by the improper 
and maintenance of 


financial attraction 


football players. And so long as students 
generally believe that players on their own 
team or on other teams are being surrept 

tiously financed, just so long the talk of 
football as a builder of general sportsman 


ship isa mockery. Suppose the game itse!! 


to be played with perfect sportsmanship 
what difference does that make when stu 
dents believe that the very presence of some 
of the players on the football field is ev 
dence of a hidden and powerful and sue 
cessful dishonesty which is the antithesis 
of sportsmanship? And what is the effect 
of this belief upon the endeavor of the co! 
leges to turn out leaders who will base thei 
leadership on honesty ? 

The five counts I have mentioned are the 
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five main counts brought forward in the 
report of Committee G with reference to 
the effect of football upon the undergrad- 
uate body as a whole. 

If you need more, read the rest of the 
report; or read indictments other than this. 
For this indictment does not stand alone. 
It is but one in an increasing series uttered 
not only by men who are devoting their 
lives to the task of higher education—and 
who may therefore be dismissed as biassed 
when they speak in defence of their life 
work !—but by thoughtful publicists, and 
even by undergraduates conscious that they 
are being thwarted in the high adventure 
of the educational quest. 

That is the situation. What will you do 
about it? 

Every one of the charges I have brought 
is concerned, directly or indirectly, with the 
over-excitement produced by the game as 
at present conducted. That over-excite- 
ment, in turn, is due primarily to two 
causes: first, the intense desire for teams 
so expert that they may be confidently ex- 
pected to defeat their rivals, and second, 
the glare of publicity—in the college com- 
munity itself, in every larger community 
which the students touch, and most of all 
in the daily press—which beats upon the 
head of the individual football player. 
These two causes are back of the over-ex- 
citement in general, and they are directly 
and obviously back of the surreptitious 
financial maintenance of football players. 

Any remedy which is to be effective must 
correct these two causes. That remedy 
will be best which will correct these two 
causes most effectively and at the same time 
interfere least with the benefits of the 
game. That remedy will be ideal which, 
while correcting these two causes, will at 
the same time extend the benefits of the 
rame. 

Five different remedial plans have been 
proposed; and I shall now, in elosing, 
briefly review these five plans. They are 
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the one-year plan, the two-year plan, the 
four-game plan, the class-team plan and 
the double team plan. 

The first, which is, I believe, by far the 
best, was suggested by one of your own 
members, Dr. Edgar Fauver, of Wesleyan 
University. It is simply this, that no man 
should be allowed to engage in intercol- 
legiate competition in a given sport for 
more than one season. This plan would 
serve admirably to correct the two under- 
lying causes of the over-excitement. For 
the annual shift in playing personnel would 
make constant expectation of a winning 
team impossible, and would do away very 
largely with the excessive individual pub- 
licity—sinee that publicity is almost en- 
tirely concerned with players who are in 
their second or third year of performance. 
Furthermore, it would strike directly and 
effectively at the surreptitious maintenance 
of football players. For even the men who 
now participate in the surreptitious main- 
tenance of football players would hesitate 
to finance for several years a man who 
could compete in only one year. And the 
Fauver plan not only corrects the evils 
I have listed, but definitely extends the 
advantages of the game: for it multiplies 
by three the number of men engaging in 
intercollegiate competition and receiving 
therefrom those benefits in respect to train- 
ing in discipline, training in cooperation 
and coming under the personal influence 
of the coach, which you will find stated 
in the report of Committee G. 

Of the other four plans, every one would 
alleviate the present situation, but no one, 
in my Own opinion, is so thorough-going as 
to give promise of effecting a cure. 

The two-year plan is similar in tendency 
to the one-year plan, but is obviously less 
effective, both in its correction of evils and 
in its extension of benefits. It has two 
forms. The first, proposed at the last an- 
nual meeting of this association by Dr. 
Wilee, of Ohio State University, is to the 
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effect that competition should be limited 
to the Junior and senior years. This would 
act to reduce the surreptitious maintenance 
of football players; but I do not think that 
it would greatly lessen either the confident 
expectation of a winning team or the 
amount of publicity beating upon the in- 
dividual player. Nor would it greatly in- 
crease the number of men engaging in in- 
tercollegiate competition. The second form 
of the plan, proposed in 1925 by Arthur 
Howe and again last spring by the Special 
Committee on Athleties of the Ohio College 
Association, is to the effect that competition 
should be limited to the sophomore and 
junior years. This would not act so effec- 
tively to reduce the surreptitious mainten- 
ance of football players, but it seems to me 
superior in every other respect to the first 
form of the plan. It would also fall ip 
with the increasing feeling that a senior 
ought to be free to devote himself to final 
preparation for the serious business of life, 
which is for him so soon to begin. 

The four-game plan was advanced last 
year at the Wesleyan Undergraduate Par- 
ley. It would help to some extent; but if 
the same men are allowed to play for three 
years I do not believe that either the con- 
fident expectation of a winning team or 
the publicity centering on individual stars 
If the total 


length of the season were to be what it 


would be greatly decreased. 


is at present, I do not think that the re 
duction in the number of games would 
make much difference. If, however, the 
total length of the season from the time the 
men first report to the day of the final 
game, should be limited to, say, six weeks, 
there would be a decided corrective gain. 
On the other hand, this plan is inferior to 
the two preceding plans in that it does not 
increase at all the total number of men 
engaged in intercollegiate competition; and 
in that it would unduly limit the number 
of outdoor Saturday afternoon entertain- 
ments for the college community. 
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The class team plan has not, I think, been 
publicly presented hitherto. It originates 
with Professor Pyre, of Wisconsin, and is 
to the effect that there should be no varsity 


team but that class teams should be allowed”* 


to play intercollegiate games—the sopho 
more team perhaps two games, the junior 
team perhaps three games, and the senior 
team perhaps four games. This plan has 
corrective value and would inerease the 
number of men receiving the experience of 
intercollegiate competition. But it seems 
to me that it would be difficult to admin 
ister, and that it puts too much stress on 
playing in the senior year. And I do not 
believe that the American college will ever 
be content with an athletic system which 
does not culminate in a varsity team 

The double team plan has been advo- 
cated, I believe, by President Little, of the 
University of Michigan. The essence of 
this plan is that each college should have 
two varsity teams, and that when College 
A plays College B there should be two 
games, one at A and one at B. This plan 
has the advantage of increasing the number 
of men engaged in intercollegiate competi 
tion. It would do away almost entirely 
with football migration, and would conse 
quently diminish the great evils now con 
nected with that migration; but it does not 
give promise of an effective cure for the 
other and still greater evils 

You have before you, gentlemen, the 
opportunity to make a decision momentous 
not only for the future of the game you 
love, but for the future of the American 
college, which I hope and believe you love 
still more. 

You have maintained, and I have main 
tained, that one of the greatest benefits 
which intereollegiate football gives to the 
men who play it is training in cooperation 

the subordination of individual interest 
to the good of the whole team. You, as the 
representatives of collegiate athletics, con 


stitute, in a sense, a single member of that 
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truly all-American college team on which 
the rest of us are playing too. We are not 
playing to defeat friendly rivals; we are 
playing to defeat all the forees of weak- 
ness, of ignorance, of inefficiency, of selfish- 
ness and of dishonesty which beset the 
American nation; and to win new strength, 
new wisdom, new power, new brotherliness, 
new standards of honor, new fullness of 
life. It is the greatest game in the world 
today. Won't you play the game with 
us—and help us win? 
Ernest H. WILKINS 
Tue University or Cricaco 





HAMSTRINGING THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 


Tuat the true object of the American 
liberal arts college is the development of the 
cultural capacities of a student is, I believe, 
generally conceded by educational authori- 
ties. If given the right sort of student and 
in Opportunity to perform, unhampered, 
's normal work, it should, and will, de- 
velop in that student those natural powers 
which not only will make his life more en- 
joyable to himself and to others, but also 
will make him a safe and willing leader in 
the better activities of life. 

ut in order to do its chosen work un- 
hampered the arts college should not de- 
generate into a mere feeder to medical 

illeges, dental colleges, law colleges, com- 
meree colleges, teachers colleges, what not. 
And yet to-day probably three fourths of 
the energy, time and courses in the average 
college of liberal arts are being devoted to 
the unweleomed and unprofitable business 
of being just such a feeder. 

There is undoubtedly a growing con- 
viction that the liberal arts college, if it is 
not to exist under false pretenses, must be 
separated from the mere ‘‘job’’ of serving 
as handmaid to the specialized professions. 
Is not the time at hand when such so-called 
cultural preparation for the professional 
schools should be offered in every univer- 
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sity in a college especially organized for 
that purpose? In short, should not the 
larger educational institutions of this na- 
tion create within their own organization a 
pre-professional college to take over such 
work and thus permit the long-suffering 
liberal arts college to undertake its genuine 
duties as a producer of cultural education? 

As matters now stand, students expecting 
to be physicians, dentists, lawyers or engi- 
neers, and totally uninterested in the cul- 
tural aspects of literature, history, sciences 
and liberal studies in general, are thrust 
into the same classes with those students 
who really take an interest in such sub- 
jects for the sake of knowing and enjoying. 
Phe lamentable result is that these pre- 
professional students are utterly bored, 
learn unwillingly and at best only tem- 
porarily a smattering of the cultural sub- 
ject, and act as a drag upon the class, 
while those students interested in knowl- 
edge for its own sake are disgusted and 
hampered by their uninterested compan- 
ions. The condition does not at all indi- 
cate that these pre-professionals have less 
brains than the genuine arts college stu- 
dents; they simply possess brains and in- 
clinations of a different sort. 

This whole sorry business is founded 
upon the foolish theory that you can poke 
culture into a soul that has absolutely no 
desire for it. And this state of affairs is 
causing such an unbearable condition for 
professors in arts colleges who formerly en- 
joyed their work that an alarmingly large 
number of the stronger teachers in the col- 
lege field are leaving it. To my knowledge 
one large university has lost two heads of 
the English department in three years, and 
rumor has it that the third head is about to 
resign. These men did not leave because 
of exceedingly large salaries in the new 
fields, but because of the fact that their 
classes were deluged with students entirely 
uninterested in literature and other liberal 
arts subjects, but forced by the entrance 
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requirements of their future professional 
take The old 


saying that you can lead a horse to water 


colleges to such courses. 
but you can’t make him drink still holds 
true. 

This entire trouble now eating at the 
morale and enthusiasm of the liberal arts 
college could be remedied by placing such 
pre-professional students into a college of 
their own within the university, in which 
college they could be taught literature, 
languages, history and the other entrance 
requirements of the professional schools in 
a different way and less intensively than is 
supposed to be the case in a genuine col- 
arts. Such a _ pre-profes- 


lege of liberal 


would doubtless require 
different 


ordinarily successful in the arts college; 


sional college 


teachers somewhat from those 
such men might have to teach the courses 
in a more ‘‘popular’’ style; certainly only 
the broader phases, and not the details, of 
a subject would have to be presented. 
After many years of experience as pro 
fessor and dean, I am convinced that the 
attempt to establish even a freshman cur 
riculum identical for all first-year students 
is doomed to failure. It is founded upon 
the false assumption that all men have, and 
should have, the same tastes and intellee 
tual tendencies and can therefore be forced 
to digest the same mental provender. Every 
university professor now being tormented 


‘ 


with such ‘‘mixed’’ classes can testify that 
this attempt to make all sorts of students 
absorb the same intellectual dose is a rank 
failure. 

that 
of having a distinct college for pre-profes 


Either the plan suggested earlier 


sional students—should be followed, or 
each professional school within a univer- 
sity should have its own five- or six-year 
curriculum, covering in the first two years 
those subjects deemed necessary as pre- 
paratory for the profession and teaching 


these subjects in a manner fitted to the 
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professional student's viewpoint and mental 
characteristics. 

The present double réle of the liberal 
arts college as creator of culture and hand 
maid to numerous professional schools js 
the chief obstacle to the realization of the 
high ideals expected of such a college 
There is, of course, the additional obstacle 
that the vast increase of prosperity in this 
country has caused an influx into the arts 
college of hordes of students who have little 
genuine interest in anything purely intel 
lectual In 
there are at least a few subjects which 


most universities, however 
forth this or that natural iy 
But 


fundamer 


might draw 
clination or capacity in such students. 
are young people of this type 
tally uninterested in culture as such—going 
to be permitted or encouraged to obtain the 
degree? Indeed, would it not be far better 
for the institution and far more humane for 
the student if he were encouraged, even 
urgently advised, to take up only those sub 
jects which vitally interested him, let all 
other subjects alone and go his way in peace 

without a degree? 

But this, of course, runs counter to the 


blind zeal of our colleges and universities 
to grind out degrees. In fact, some of these 


institutions—large and famous ones—boast 
that they want no student who is not after 
a degree. This American worship of aca 
demic degrees has become nothing short of 


I hold to old Thomas Jefferson's 


theory that everybody should be permitted 


a curse, 


to taste of college, but that only the chosen 
few—chosen because of cultural capacity 

should be permitted to obtain the bachelor's 
degree. During the first fifty or sixty years 
of his University of Virginia hundreds of 


the 


had any intention of gaining the degree, 


students attending institution never 
but did obtain a diploma in the one, two or 
three subjects in which they were genuinely 
interested. 


A recent questionnaire asked me what | 
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conceived to be the system of study pur- 
sued in American liberal arts colleges— 
whatever that may mean. (When a pros- 
pective Ph.D. wishes to avoid any original 
thinking or creative planning he generally 
sends out a questionnaire.) I was moved 
to reply to this questionnaire that under 
the present pressure of duties not naturally 
belonging to the college of liberal arts it 
seems to have no system at all. Certain 
subjects—often a rather large number— 
are specified for freshmen and sophomores, 
ind into these courses the students are 
herded, with the presumption, doubtless, 
that something of value may soak in, de- 
spite the student's inborn disinclination 
toward this or that subject. If we must 
foree him to eat that which Ne fain would 
, not eat, it seems only fair that he be given 
several broad fields of knowledge within 
which he may seek his forage, instead of 
eading him up to this or that particular 
crib and commanding him to eat there 
or die. 

The average student himself, whether of 
the true liberal arts type or of the pre- 
professional, evidently finds very little con- 
tinuity and interrelationship in the various 
courses placed annually before him. This 
is partly due to the variety of subjects—in 
small doses—demanded by the medical, 
‘aw, commerce and other professional 
schools and therefore dutifully poured out 
hy the ever-obliging college of liberal arts. 
ut the condition is also due to the tna- 
hility of the average university faculty to 
we education and life as a whole. Each 
professor apparently demands the right to 
teach that particular phase which intensely 
interests him or which he considers abso- 
lutely vital in the making of a chemist or a 
linguist or an economist, whether or not his 
students intend to become chemists, lin- 
vuists or economists, and whether or not 
this particular phase fits in with the other 
subjeets being pursued at that particular 
moment by the student. 
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I have repeatedly suggested that when 
the professor of English is teaching the 
eighteenth century period in English litera- 
ture to sophomores the history department 
might so arrange matters as to be giving 
these same sophomores a course in eight- 
eenth century English history, the profes- 
sor of sociology might be telling something 
of eighteenth century social conditions, the 
professor of economics might be revealing 
something of eighteenth century economic 
history, and even the professors of sciences 
might add their bit by explaining some- 
thing of the progress of science in the eight- 
eenth century. Thus a certain group of 
sophomores might be obtaining in one 
semester a rather thorough view of one era 
in the world’s civilization, while not in the 
least losing the information and cultural 
value connected with the various subjects 
under consideration. 

What, however, are the actual condi- 
tions? During the same semester that he 
is studying eighteenth century English lit- 
erature a student is, in all probability, 
taking a course in ancient history, social 
problems of to-day, the economic history of 
the United States, and plant physiology! 
He sees no relationship between the chunks 
of knowledge foreed down his throat in any 
given week, for the very good and sufficient 
reason that there is, in fact, no relationship 
existing. 

Thus, between the pressure from without 
and the lack of coherence within, the liberal 
arts college is hamstrung afresh each year. 
The professional colleges demand in no un- 
certain tones that bits of this or that knowl- 
edge be dispensed during the first two vears 
or even later by the arts college, and com- 
monly the faculty of such a college, with 
one eye on cultural ideals and the other on 
the catalogue of some medical or law col- 
lege, has little enough time left to consider 
its real work of helping young people dis- 
cover how to live the ‘‘ good life.’ 

It is doubtful whether the much-heralded 
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tutorial system will solve this problem of 
indifference on the part of a large number 
of the students in the cultural 
The mere fact that a tutor talks at regular 
intervals with small groups of students 
about some particular subject which they 
are forced to take in order to get that mag- 
netic prize, the B.A., or to enter this or that 
medical or law school, will not cause such 
students to be any more vitally interested 
in the subject than they would be in the 
regular class-room. Are 
they absorbing culture willingly or are they 


courses, 


The question is: 


making a pretense at swallowing a very dis- 
tasteful medicine? 

America must yet learn the distinction 
In the 
greater institutions of this nation and even 
in the smaller colleges the far wiser plan 
would be to separate the students on the 


between education and training. 


heir ambition to obtain education 


basis of 
or their desire to obtain training. Having 
thus segregated the pre-professionals, who 
are seeking merely training, from the simon- 
pure liberal arts students, who are seeking 
education, let each group study in the man- 
ner best suited to its purposes and future 
And to that nonde- 
script group, the non-professional students 


use of the subjects. 


who do not take kindly to culture and have 
no aptitude for any particular kind of pro- 
fessional training, might it not be suggested 
kindly, but firmly, that they ean possibly 
survive without obtaining a degree of any 
sort whatever? 

It would seem, then, that university ard 
college faculties might well consider this 
pernicious system of trying to make all 
freshmen and sophomores, or perhaps all 
students in the arts college, eat the same 
educational fodder out of one common bin. 
with the 


method of separating pre-professionals and 


Perhaps, after experimenting 
non-professionals on the basis of their pur- 
poses in taking subjects in the college of 
liberal arts, the annual ‘‘turnover’’ in the 


faculty of this particular college might be 
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greatly reduced. For it is yet to be estab- 
lished whether forcing students to take 
courses in which they have no moral inter. 
est really tends toward educating such stu- 
dents, while it is well established that such 
procedure tends to drive the professor from 
the profession. 

Once more, then, an arts college has as its 
main purpose education; a commerce col- 
lege, a medical college, a teachers college 
or a law college has as its main object 
training. Whenever we turn our American 
college of liberal arts into a mere training 
school for the professions its name should 
be changed. It would seem easily within 
the range of possibility for every university 
to solve this vexatious problem, so harassing 
to the more conscientious professors of cul 
tural subjects, by maintaining two distinct 
and separate institutions within its under 
graduate organization: a college of liberal 
arts, for the all-round education of thos 
naturally endowed for such culture, and a 
training college for the professions, for the 
training of those students whose main in- 
terest is not culture for its own sake or for 
general leadership, but whose main object 
is to leap as soon as possible the academic 
hurdles between themselves and a special 
ized profession. 

And 


who drift by the thousands into our univer 


onee again, as for those students 


sities with no desire toward a specialized 
profession and at the same time lacking the 
capacity to receive a full-rounded culture 
it would be indeed the part of wisdom for 
our larger institutions to cease their annua! 
academic massacre of such young peopie 
a massacre based upon such students’ ina- 
bility to grasp all the essentials of a degre¢ 
and permit them to take few 
courses for which Providence has endowed 
them. It is beyond denial that it would b 
far better for a great many of our present 


those 


university students if they pursued only 
the few subjects genuinely to their liking 
and gained some mastery of these, instead 
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of receiving finally a degree signifying 
nothing more than a mere skimming process 
of obtaining in a wide variety of studies 
grades just above the failing mark. 

These, then, are some of the totally un- 
necessary evils that are hamstringing the 
liberal arts college. Unless our universi- 
ties establish the separate pre-professional 
college or the professional schools maintain 
their own preparatory courses, taught in 
the way befitting the purpose, the once 
energetic and unified arts college will give 
up the ghost. For it is impossible to make 
a pack-horse out of a racer; it ultimately 
breaks his heart. 

Cart HoLupay 

UNIvensity oF TOLEDO 


a> 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF INDIA 


Tue Edueational Commissioner with the Gov- 
ernment of India in his Report for 1924-25, as 
summarized in Nature, gives a new and very 
convenient summary of statistics showing totals 
of 88,750 students, 5,700 teachers and 7,500 
vraduations in arts and science of the fifteen 
universities. Fifty-two per cent. of the stu- 
dents, 50 per cent. of the teachers and 48 per 
cent. of the graduations belonged to the two 
universities of Caleutta and Madras; Bombay 
and the Panjab account for 25 per cent. of 
the students, 21 per cent. of the teachers and 20 
per cent. of the graduations; leaving 29 per 
23 per cent. and 32 per cent., respectively, 
as the share of the remaining eleven universi- 
These eleven, namely, the recently recon 
stituted Allahabad University and the ten new 
universities of Aligarh, Benares, Dacea, Delhi, 
(Osmania University), Lucknow, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Patna, Rangoon, had in the 
aggregate not much more than two thirds of the 
number of students of the single university at 
An act constituting a new “Andhra” 
university was passed in 1926. Every one of 
the universities had a faculty of arts; all except 
the Osmania University of Hyderabad (Deecean) 





cent., 


ties, 


Hvderabad 


Caleutta. 


had a faculty of science; all except Aligarh and 
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Mysore a faculty of law; all except Aligarh, 
Allahabad, Benares, Dacea, Delhi, Nagpur and 
Osmania, a faculty of medicine. There were 
faculties of education at Aligarh, Madras, 
Nagpur, Patna and Rangoon; of theology at 
Aligarh, Benares and the Osmania University; 
of agriculture at Madras and the Panjab; of 
forestry at Rangoon; of engineering at Cal- 
eutta, Madras, Mysore, Patna and Rangoon; of 
economics at Allahabad and Rangoon; of com- 
merce at Allahabad, Lucknow and the Panjab. 
The total expenditure on universities, arts col- 
leges, professional colleges and intermediate 
colleges in India in 1924-25 was Rs. 83,76,000, 
Rs. 1,06,28,000, Rs. 65,16,000 and Rs. 28,00,000, 
respectively; in all Rs. 2,83,20,000 or, say, 
£2,124,000. The sources from which the ex- 
penditure was met were: Government funds 
Rs. 1,43,29,000, district board and municipal 
funds Rs. 76,000, fees Rs. 1,08,43,000, other 
sources Rs. 30,73,000. Universities, notably 
Bombay and Calcutta, have received in recent 
years substantial additions to their resources 
through the generosity of private donors, but 
it will be seen that they are in the main de- 
pendent on government funds and fees. 


THE SALARIES OF RUSSIAN 
TEACHERS 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor states that, according to the latest issue 
of the official publication of the International 
Labor Office, teachers and other intellectual 
workers in the professional classes in Russia 
received an average salary of between 30 and 40 
rubles ($15 to $20) monthly, which is lower 
than the average wage for manual workers in 
industry. The failure of wages to keep pace 
with the recent increased cost of living and the 
inability of the Soviet government to more than 
mitigate the distress under the wages paid to 
workers are indicated. 

The report also discloses the threat by M. 
Tomsky, of the Labor Commissary, that the cen- 
tral council of the Russian Trade Unions would 
“proceed with severity” against labor organiza- 
tions that attempt to obtain “excessive increases 
in wages” and that failed to comply with the 
decisions of the council and the government. 

The cost of living as shown by index figures 
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(1913 equals 100) stood at 187 in September, 
1925, and rose to 239 last May. There was a fall 
to 222 last September, the report says, but since 
then there has been another rise. 
diminished 15 per 
power within the past eighteen months. 
Meanwhile the Soviet government has ap- 
proved the proposals of the committee provid- 
ing relief for workers whose wages are below 


Wages also 


have cent. in purchasing 


the average. These contemplate a disbursement 
of 200,000,000 rubles increases of wages in the 
twelve months from October 1, 1926, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1927. It is stated that this “will allow 
only of a readjustment of wages in the case of 
those workers who are farthest below the gen- 
eral average, particularly miners and workers 
in certain branches of manual labor, on the rail- 
ways and in the postal, telegraph and telephone 


. ” 
service. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
ABILITY 


THE results of a questionnaire submitted by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education to all superin 
tendents of schools in cities of over 10,000 popu 


lation resulted as follows: 


Data regarding classification in cities of 10,000 
to 30,000 population not having been tabulated by 
cities, a summary only is presented. Of 163 cities 
of this size reporting, 145 have adopted the plan 
of dividing some or all of the pupils of the ele 
mentary school grades into ability groups. Eighty 
of the 145 cities use the plan in all the elementary 


! 


school grades. In the 65 other cities, 16 use it in 


grades 6 to 8, 23 use it in grades 4 and 5, and 


26 in grades below the fourth. Of the 163 cities 


reporting, 119 classify some or all of the junior 


school pupils into and 81 


high ability 
classify some or all of the senior or regular four 


groups, 


year high school pupils according to ability. 

The bases used for classification purposes in 30 
of the cities of 10,000 to 20,000 population are in 
telligence quotient, mental age, educational age 
and teacher's judgment. In the 


re various combinations of hases, as intelligence 


other cities there 


quotient and teacher’s judgment, or intelligence 


quotient and educational age. The teacher's judg 
ment is one of the bases used in 133 of the cities 
reporting, intelligence quotient in 106, mental age 
in 41 and educational age in 45 cities. 


Of 89 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population re 


porting, 66 are classifying the elementary school 
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pupils in some or all of the grades into ability 
groups, 57 are so classifying the pupils in the 
junior high school and 36 those in the senior or 
regular four-year high school. 

Of 40 cities of 100,000 or more population re 
porting, 36 employ ability grouping in some or al! 
of the elementary school grades, 28 in some or a)! 
of the junior high-school classes and 26 in some 
or all of the senior high-school classes. 

The bases used in the classification of pupils are 
various combinations of teacher's judgment, intel!) 
gence quotient, mental age, educational age and 
other bases, as chronological age or health. 

The questionnaire submitted regarding ability 
grouping also called for the following information 
regarding the Dalton plan and the Winnetka 
technique. 

Of the 280 superintendents in cities of 10,00 
or more population reporting, 44 replied that they 
are using the Dalton plan or some modification of 
it. Forty-two superintendents replied that they 
are using the Winnetka technique or an adaptation 
of it. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL EMPLOYEES 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
“Money-back” education is proving an ineentiv: 
for employees of utility companies in Chicago 
to obtain high-school and college credits in their 
spare moments. Hundreds of men and some 
women are going through college on “half fare,” 
the company paying the other half. 

Any study that will directly or indirectly in 
crease an employee's value to the company is 
When the student cat 
report or a 


approved for credit. 


show a high-school eard college 
course book with the credit duly registered and 
a satisfactory grade, he is given a check t 
the cost of 


Some of the companies limit to $50 


cover half tuition, signed by the 
company. 
the amount paid annually to a student, others 
will pay half of whatever he spends for edu 
cation, providing only that he passes his exam 
nations with eredit 

While many of the workers are enrolled in 
engineering courses at the technical schools 
Chieago, others are in colleges of liberal arts 
one even in a school of fine arts. The last 
to be given the refund on tuition providing he 
goes into the advertising department of his con 


cern. 
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In the Publie Service Company of Northern 
I!linois, thirty-one men are carrying full college 
work, stated C. A. Jilkerson, educational di- 
rector. Some of these work on late afternoons 
or evening shifts, which allow them to enter 
the rerular classes in the two universities of 
Chicago. A total of 250 employees of this con- 
cern are in business colleges, technical schools, 
universities and a law school. 

More than 1,350 employees of the Middle 
West Utilities Company are in schools of com- 
meree and other institutions, and 790 who have 
completed courses are still on the pay roll, it 
was stated in the company’s offices. 

Forty more are taking advantage of a similar 
offer made by the North Shore Line and the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company. Ninety-four 
men and four women were given checks this year 

cover half the cost of tuition by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. 


THE HAWAII EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


SrEAKeRS at the recent meeting of the Ha- 
wail Edueation Association at Hilo included 
lr. Fred Hunter, director of schools of Oak- 
land, Calif., who chose as his topic “The De- 
velopment of Character as the Aim of Educa- 
thon’; Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, head of the Vol- 
cano Research Society of the United States, who 
deseribed voleanic conditions on the island; Will 
(. Crawford, director of schools of Hawaii, and 
Francis E. Stafford, director of language schools 
tor the territory. 

Important resolutions passed by the associa- 
hon were as follows: Appointment of school 
commissioners for a term of six years, instead 
ot two; establishment of a bureau of research 
and guidance; establishment of an experimental 
school in Honolulu; adequate material and per- 
sonnel to insure a successful junior high-schoo! 
program throughout the islands. 

That the normal school become a teachers’ 
college and be given the privilege of granting a 
bachelor of education degree; that eighth grade 
examinations, particularly in junior high schools, 
under the direction of the territory, be abol- 
ished; that a program of vocational and pre- 
voeational education be followed out in junior 
and senior high schools. 
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Officers chosen for the coming year were Gus- 
tav H. Webling, supervisor of schools of Hono- 
lulu, president; Mrs. Cecily G. Pickerill, first 
vice-president; Robert R. Spencer, second vice- 
president, and Mrs. Sarah W. Putnam, secre- 
tary. The next annual session will be held in 
Honolulu. 

Mrs. Maude O. Beers, of Hilo, will represent 
the Hawaii Education Association at the bien- 
nial convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Toronto, Can., August 
7 to 12, 1927. 


EDUCATION AT THE SUMMER SES- 
SION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Tue department of education of the Univer- 
sity of California will have at the approaching 
summer session a staff of more than forty in- 
structors and sixty-seven courses. 

General courses will be given in elementary, 
secondary and social education, and in educa- 
tional administration. Special groups of courses 
are scheduled for Americanization workers, for 
those interested in speech defects, in moral edu- 
cation, in vocational education. 

The history of education in this country and 
abroad will be taken up by distinguished lec- 
turers. Helen M. Wodehouse, professor of 
education at the University of Bristol, England, 
will compare educational theory and practice in 
England and Wales, Scotland and France, and 
will contrast these systems with American theory 
and practice, discussing current world tenden- 
cies in education. The history and development 
of adult education in Europe and America will 
be discussed by Harry A. Overstreet, head of 
the department of philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York. 

Mental development during the years of for- 
mal education will be the subject of a course to 
be given by Dr. Kurt Koffka, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Giessen. Professor 
Koffka will also conduct a course under the de- 
partment of psychology. 

Students who attended the 1926 summer ses- 
sion will welcome the announcement that Gustav 
A. Jaederholm, professor of philosophy and 
education at the University of Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, will again be on the summer faculty. Edu- 
eational psychology will be his subject. 
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For those interested in school counseling and 
personnel problems, Margaret M. Alltucker, as- 
sistant director of the research division of the 
National Education Association in Washington, 
The 


finance, 


D. C., will offer two courses in this field. 


practical problem of public school 
sources, methods, principles and needed reforms, 
may be studied under John Kelley Norton, di- 
rector of the research division of the National 


Edueation Association. 

A course in moral education, embracing the 
study of moral problems of young people from 
childhood through adolescence, the ethical fune- 
tion of the school and the resources available in 
methods of study is to be conducted by Henry 
Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn Society for 


Ethical Culture. 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN ATLANTA 


AvuTomaTic salary increases for teachers 
would be abandoned, and the visual education 
department and the bureau of statisties and 


attendance abolished, if certain recommenda 
tions of the citizens’ advisory committee are 
followed. 

This would mean a saving of approximately 
$300,000 in teachers’ salaries between Septem 


ber 1 


come effective 


the time the increases are slated to be 
and the first of the year, and a 
material saving of money in pruning out de 


partments. 


It would bring the “B” budget tentatively 


adopted by the board within the amount allo 
eated for school purposes and would prevent 


any possible shortage of funds in the school 


department this year 


uh the recommendations of the advisory 


board fail to specify any cuts, the budget as 


reduces the instructional service 


released by it 
the exact amount of the increase, and the gen 


eral control fund cut equals the salaries of 


supervisors and clerks of the visual education 
and statistical departments. 

In addition to financial recommendations, the 
committee advocated abolition of the present 
board of education and the present method of 


election; elimination of free text-books; con 
tinuance of kindergartens only through pay 
ment of tuition; Tech High 


and Boys’ High Schools; revision of the present 


consolidation of 
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scale of teachers’ salaries; consolidation of many 
grammar schools. 

Recommendation was made by the committee 
that expenditures “be limited” to $2,725,000 as 
against a total of $3,136,716.46, as proposed in 
budget “B,” adopted as the tentative budget of 
the board of education. 

The correspondent who sends us this informa 


tion writes: 


The situation is most unpleasant, threat: 


} 


to undo the fine work of a very cay able super 
tendent of schools, . Pe ® Sutton, to whose lead 
} 


. , 
ship our excellent schools, teachers, ete., may 


ascribed. 


This city could raise a million for advertis 


yet turns on the 1,200 teachers in the next breat! 


threatening to cut off salaries that are below t 
We hoped the 


of other cities of this size 


lock between council and board of education w 
broken by the appointment of five leading bus 
and professional men. But since they did not 
anything drastic, the council now threatens t& 
pose the board of education, which was vot 
the people and can not be deposed without tl 
sent of the people Threats are made to t 
our salaries of 12 months’ distribution for 


work, to break the salary seh 


months’ 


DAVID SPENCE HILL AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


REPRESENTATIVE JouN E. Haus, democrat, « 


DR. 


Lincoln County, New Mexico, in the session o 
the House of Representatives on January | 
removal of D 


the stat 


regard to the recent 
Hull 


university at Albuquerque, terming it as a “b 
and the “first move to! 


spoke in 


David Spence AS president ot 


to the institution,” 


the university a_ political football.” Ti 
friends of the university,” said Mr. Hall, ‘s 
with alarm the recent action, and we deer 


inexpedient and detrimental to its best intere 
to have its president ousted in the middle of th 
year. Although it is possible that reasons f 
the action may be forthcoming from the new 
appointed board of regents, we believe that the 
action might readily have been delayed until the 
end of the year.” 

The executive committee of the retiring bo 
of regents, at a meeting on January 20, put 
record the following resolution : 

That whereas our services as the executive 


mittee of the Board of Regents and as members 
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the Board of Regents of the State University of 
New Mexico are about to come to an end by reason 
of expiration of our terms of office, and the ap- 
pointment of a new Board of Regents; and whereas 
Dr. David 8. Hill has been employed by the year 
and his term of office will not expire until Septem- 
ber 1, 1927; and whereas it may not be possible for 
us to hold a meeting of the entire Board of Regents 
before the installation of the new board, and it is 
our desire to make a public manifestation of the 
sense of this committee and the members thereof 

the premises, and verily believing that we ex- 
press the views of the entire board therein: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we hereby 
extend to Dr. David 8S. Hill a vote of confidence 
and appreciation of his services, 

And be it further resolved that we commend the 
work performed by President David 8. Hill for the 
University of New Mexico and the state at large 

the bers of the new board 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

For a year in 1921-22, when the editor of 
Scoot aNp Society wished to reserve as much 
time as possible for other work—the organi- 

tion of the Psychological Corporation—the 
arger part of the responsibility and labor of 
editing the journal was kindly assumed by 
Professor W. Carson Ryan, Jr.. and Dean 
Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore College. 
They have since continued to cooperate in its 
work, more especially in reports of educational 
meetings and with the educational events and 
notes. The journal has had the cooperation of 
nany other students of education, though to 
a lesser extent, and wants the assistance of 
all. For this reason and as the retention of 
the names of Professor Ryan and Dean Walters 
on the cover page of the journal sometimes 
leads to the sending of manuscripts to Swarth 
more instead of to the office of the editor and 
may cause a misunderstanding as to responsi 
bility, the names will not hereafter be printed, 
though the cooperation will be continued to the 
extent that this is found to be feasible. The 
editor is under great obligations, as are all 
readers of the journal, to Professor Ryan and 
Dean Walters for their invaluable assistance. 


Joun A. H. Kerrn, of Indiana, Pa., has 
been appointed Pennsylvania state superinten- 
dent of public instruction by Governor Fisher, 
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and the appointment has been confirmed by the 
Senate. Dr. Keith was born at Homer, LL, in 
1869. He was a teacher in the training school 
department of the Illinois Normal School and 
taught pedagogy and psychology in the Northern 
Illinois State Normal School. In 1907 he was 
elected president of the State Normal School 
at Oshkosh, Wis., going to the Indiana (Pa.) 
State Normal School in 1917. Dr. Keith has 
written extensively on educational subjects and 
is joint editor with Dr. William C. Bagley of 
the American Teachers’ College Series. Dr. 
Haas, filling a recess appointment as superin- 
tendent of public instruction and being aware 
that Governor Fisher desired to name another 
man to the post, has resigned in order to relieve 
the governor of any embarrassment. 


Dr. WittiamM McDovea.., professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard University, has resigned to 
become a member of the faculty of Duke Uni- 
versity. The following letter to the editor of 
the Boston Transcript, from Florence, Italy, has 
been made public: “It is true that I have re 
signed my position on the faculty at Harvard 
and have accepted an invitation to Duke Uni- 
versity. The chief consideration that has moved 
me to the change is health, both of my wife and 
myself; we are both rheumatic subjects and 
need a dry warm climate. Also the strain of 
a full professorship in a big department at 
Harvard is very severe—only a man in the prime 
of life can sustain it without risk of breaking 
down; besides the college duties there is the 
general rush of life. I am optimistic enough to 
suppose that at Durham, N. C., the street cars 
may be less horribly noisy and the telephone 
ealls less numerous and the roar and rush of 
street traffic less wearing on the nerves. I may 
say that I have been very happy at Harvard 
and leave it with only warm feelings of ap- 


preciation and gratitude.” 


Dr. Frank Tuuiiy, professor of philosophy 
in Cornell University, has been designated a 
Sage professor of philosophy in the Susan 
Linn Sage School of Philosophy. There are 
four Sage professorships, endowed in 1890 by 
the late Henry W. Sage and named in his honor 
by the trustees in 1895. Dr. Titchener has been 
the Sage professor of psychology since 1895 and 
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Dean Hammond has been the Sage professor of 
ancient philosophy and of esthetics since 1907. 
Other Sage chairs have been held by Dr. J. G. 
Schurman and the late Professors E. B. MeGil- 
vary, C. M. Tyler and J. E. Creighton. One of 
the four chairs remains temporarily vacant. 
Professor Thilly has just begun a three-year 
term as faculty representative on the board of 
trustees, succeeding Professor George L. Burr, 
whose term expired at the end of the year. 


Dr. S. Crarwery, rector of the University of 
Strasbourg, has been appointed rector of the 
Sorbonne, to succeed Dr. Paul Lapie, who died 
on January 24. 


Dr. James Henry Morgan, since 1914 presi- 
dent of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., from 
which he was graduated in 1878 and a member 
of the faculty since 1552, was honored by the 
student body on January 21 when he was pre- 
sented with a large bouquet of roses on the oc- 
easion of his seventieth anniversary. During 
Dr. Morgan’s administration, Dickinson College, 
the oldest west of the Susquehanna and twelfth 
oldest in America, has more than doubled its 
enrollment, wiped out an immense debt and ac- 
cumulated an endowment of $850,000. Dr. 
Morgan is planning for the fiftieth anniversary 
of his class in 1928 at the one hundred and forty- 
fifth commencement exercises, when he also will 


have completed his fiftieth year at the college. 


A DINNER in honor of John Bates Clark, pro 
fessor emeritus of political economy at Columbia 
University, was given recently at the University 
Club. Professor Clark taught at Columbia 
from 1895 to 1923. Tributes were paid by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler and Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia, and Pro- 
fessor Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton. Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia, was toast- 
master. 


Tuomas W. Swan, former dean of the Yale 
Law School, recently appointed United States 
Circuit Judge by President Coolidge, was the 
principal guest at a private luncheon on Janu- 
ary 24 in the Lawyers’ Club, New York City, 
given by federal judges and members of the 
bar. Addresses praising Judge Swan’s work 
were made by Samuel Seabury, former judge 
of the Court of Appeals, and Federal Judge 
Charles M. Hough, to which Judge Swan re- 
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sponded. Others present were Federal Judgo 
Learned and Augustus N. Hand, Manton, Ward, 
Knox, Winslow and Thacher. Present also were 
former Governor Whitman, George W. Wicker. 
sham and William D. Guthrie. 


Proresson W. J. ALEXANDER, who retired 
from the headship of the department of En. 
glish of the University of Toronto at the close 
of the past academic year, was tendered & com- 
plimentary dinner by members of the university 


staff on December 5 in Hart House. 


As a testimonial to the services rendered in 
the course of her teaching career of fifty years, 
former students of Miss Edith A. Parkhurst met 
with the alumni of Roxbury High Schoo! in 
their 1927 reunion on February 3 at the Cham- 
celebrate her seventicth 


ber of Commerce to 


birthday. 

J. Witmer KenNepy, assistant city superin 
tendent in charge of high schools of Newark, 
N. J., retired on December 31, having completed 
forty-two years of service in Newark’s educa- 
tional system. 

Proresson Wituiam ALien Francis, for 
forty years professor of mathematics at Phil 
lips Exeter Academy, has handed in his resigna 
tion to the trustees, to take effect at the end of 
the school year in June. 

Proressor ALEXANDER MEeIKLEJONN, former 
president of Amherst College and present pro 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Wis 
consin, will be a member of the summer session 
faculty at the University of California for 1927 

Proressor James T. Suorweu., of Columbia 
University, has sailed for Germany, where he 
will assume a professorship of international! 
relations Hochsehule fiir 


Politik, Berlin, by the Carnegie Endowment for 


established at the 


International Peace. 


Dr. Dean F. Smi.ey, assistant professor of 
hygiene and chief of Cornell University’s staff 
has received a leave of 


of medical advisers, 


absence to permit him to cooperate with the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement o! 
American 

He will 


investigate the hygiene of undergraduate ath 


Teaching in its inquiry concerning 


school, college and university athletics. 


leties, particularly the effect of the training on 


the student’s health. 
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Proressor Ray E. Brown, of the law school 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
yranted leave of absence for the second semester 
to act as legal adviser for the federal committee 
which will investigate the economic status of 
the American Indian. The committee was 
formed at the request of Secretary of the In- 
terior Hubert Work. 


Proresson Water R. Suarp, of the political 
science department at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed research fellow of 
the Social Seience Research Council and will 
conduct an investigation in Europe from Febru- 
ary to September of 1927. Professor Sharp’s 
study will deal with the problems of personnel 
service in selected European states with special 
reference to France. 


Proresson Paut Tayior, of the University 
of California economics department, has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence to study 
the immigration of Mexican laborers into Cali- 
This work will be supported by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 


fornia. 


Joun Wuiriey, graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity, who received the first award of the Irving 
T. Bush Research Scholarship, has arrived in 
New York City on a four months’ tour of the 
(nite! States, during which he will study the 
progress of vocational education in this country. 
Mr. Whitley will confer with members of the 
Hureau of Edueation and the Federal Board of 
Vocational Edueation at Washington and ar- 
range a schedule, which will inelude visits to 
Boston, Chieago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
During the trip he will consult lead- 
ng edueators in the fleld of vocational training 
and deliver lectures on the subject. 


St. Louis. 


Leave of absence to the end of the present 
ession has been granted by Manchester Uni 
versity to Professor R. S. Conway to enable 
him to act as professor of Latin in Harvard 


University during the absence of Professor E. 
K. Rand. 


Dr. C..E. A. Winstow, professor of public 
health in the Yale School of Medicine, sailed 
for Europe on January 30 to lecture in a spe- 
cial international course in public health to be 
riven at the Sorbonne with the cooperation of 
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the Health Committee of the League of Na- 
tions, in accordance with a program drawn up 
by the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Paris. Dr. Winslow expects to return to this 
country in March. 


Dr. Hu Surin, professor of philosophy at the 
National University of Peking, and Dr. T. T. 
Lew, dean of the school of religion, Yanching 
University, Peking, will lecture at Columbia 
University on “Chinese Thought” during the 
spring session, beginning on February 2. Dr. 
Lewis Houdous, of the department of Chinese, 
will conduct a seminary in connection with the 
lectures. 


Proressor A. J. Grant, who has held the 
position of professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, England, for thirty years, will in 
February exchange chairs for a year with Pro- 
fessor Hight, of Canterbury College, Christ- 
chureh, New Zealand. 


Ronert I. Batpwix, who for six weeks was 
director of education in American Samoa, has 
resigned and returned to this country. 


Dre. Cuartes W. Wappen, director of the 
training school and professor of education at 
the University of California, Southern Branch, 
has been granted a six-months leave of absence 
to study the methods and curriculum at the 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


E. Gorpow Brit, dean of freshmen at Dart- 
mouth, has left on a two weeks’ trip to ten of 
the principal preparatory schools of New En- 
gland, including Choate, the Gunnery School, 
Kent, Westminster School, Loomis, Deerfield, 
Exeter, Andover, Worcester and Tabor Acad- 
emy, where he will address the student bodies 
and confer with the headmasters. 


Proressor ALEXANDER MEIKLEJONN, of the 
University of Wisconsin, addressed the students 
at Dartmouth College on January 31 on “In- 
stitutions and Ideals of Education.” 


Dr. Joun H. Frixiey, of the editorial depart- 
ment of the New York Times, made the Found- 
ers Day address “On the Education of Lin- 
coln” at the Hampton Institute on January 30. 


Dr. Freverick P. Kepren, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, recently addressed mem- 
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bers of the Association of Volunteers in Social 
Service at the Russell Sage Foundation on the 


future development of the work. 


Dr. Josern Jastrow, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin, lectured 
on “Nerves and Behavior” on January 31 before 
the members of the Baltimore district, Child 


Study Association of America. 


GorHAM Muvuwson, literary reviewer for the 
New York Evening Post, author, journalist and 
contributor to leading American and European 
literary reviews, will give a course on “Amer- 


ican Literature, 1900-1927,” during the coming 


spring term at the New School for Soeial Re- 


search in New York City. In his course of 
twelve lectures, which will be held Tuesday eve 
nings at 8:20, Mr. Munson will survey three 


living generations of American writers. 


Proressor Cuaries C. Nurrine, professor of 
zoology, oldest member, in point of service, of 
the fac ulty of the Unive rsity of lowa and know 

Bahamas, 


Trinidad and 


for his zoological expeditions to the 
the Fiji New Zealand, 


Alaska, died on January 25, aged 


Islands, 
sixty-eight 
years. 

EL B. Har 


at the University ot Minnesota since 121, died 


Dr. Samer history 


'* ; 9 ; 
IN, prote sor o 


on January 


Wituram C. Suacke.rorp, for eleven years 
dean and professor of mathematics of Lynch 
burg College, Virginia, died on January 23 at 


the age of fifty-five years. 


Dre. ANTON Marquette, professor of German 
language and literature at Colby College, Water 
ville, Maine, who had been a member of the fac 
ulty for thirty-five years, died on January 24, 


aged sixty-nine years. 

Dr. Pau R. STEVEN SON, prolessor ot educa 
tion and research associate in the bureau of edu 
cational research at Ohio State University, died 
took his A.B 
degree at Park College, Missouri, and his do 


on January 14. Dr. Stevenson 
torate at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He had with the 
Research at Ohio State University since its or 


been Jureau of Educational 


ganization in 1921, having special charge of the 


field service in school buildings and publicity. 


TH! 


REVEREND ALEXANDER J. Burrowes, for 
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merly president of St. Xavier College of Cin- 
einnati, St. Louis University and Marquette Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, has died at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

CHANNING StTenpsins, a teacher and principal 
in the Brooklyn public schools for forty years, 


died on January 27 in his eighty-third year. 


Str Isamparp Owen, formerly principal of 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, and since 1909 
vice-chancellor of the University of Bristol, died 
suddenly in Paris on January 14, aged seventy 
six years. 


Tue hundred and fourteenth anniversary ot! 
the birth of Sir Isaae Pitman was celebrated iy 
London on January § at a dinner presided ove: 
by Lord Riddell. 


Isaac Pitman were present 


~ 


Sons and grandsons of 


Tue University of Toronto celebrated on O 
tober 6, 7 and 8 the one hundredth anniversary 
of the There ar 


22,000 living graduates to be notified and invit 


founding of the university 


Invitations to the universit 


of the world will shortly be issued 


to the centenary. 


London 


Ir is 7 mes ¢t 


applications are invited for the dual positior 


announced in the 


ipal of the Teachers’ Training Colleg: 


professor of education in the 


Western Australia 


pring 
University « 


National Hea 


Secondary Schools w 


THE annual meeting of the 


masters’ Association of 
be held in Cambridge on February 11 and 1. 
Plans have been made by Harvard Universit 
to eighty visiting head 


All meetings of the association will bi 


to entertain trom sixty 
masters 
held in the faculty room of University Hall. O 


Friday evening, the visiting schoolmasters w 
‘ 


be the guests of the university at a dinner iy 


Harvard Union, where Professor C. H. Gra: 


gent and Dean L. R. Briggs will be the prineips 
speakers. 


A CONFERENCE of health experts on child wel 


fare met in Paris under the auspices of th 


League of Nations on January 17 to draw uy 


program for the study of the question of infar 


tile mortality in various countries Britis! 
French, American, Austrian, Dutch, Italian ar 


Norwegian experts took part in the conference 


Timper land near Tampa, Florida, bequeath 
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to Tufts College by the late Austin B. Fletcher, 
who died three years ago, has now been sold for 
more than two million dollars. The money will 
be used as a trust fund for the establishment 
and maintenance of the Austin B. Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts. 


Ity the will of Mrs. Alice D. Jackson, at the 

eath of her husband Bryn Mawr College will 
and the Tuskegee Institute 
2is4.760. The Manhattan Eye and Ear In- 
rmary and Hartford Hospital each receive at 
mee the sum of $25,000. 


receive $369,520 


Pearxnceron University will inherit the entire 
estate of Dr. Clarence A. MeWilliams, surgeon 
| cancer specialist, who died on January 20, 
fter the death of his two sisters, who share the 


~; 5.000 estate during their lives. 


Wasurveron Coiueor, Maryland, has _re- 
da gift of $30,000 from a friend of the 
nstitution, whose name is withhe'd for the pres 
ent. The money is to endow a chair of mathe- 


Dr. J. S. William 


in honor of Jones, 


of the faculty. 
West University has completed sue- 
sfully a six-vear campaign to raise $1,200,000 


FYAN 


nd thereby is in a position to receive an addi- 
nal £400,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
The campaign was started in 1920 by the 

ite President Shanklin with the understanding 
endowments would be in 
ht on Deeember 31, 1926. In addition Wes 
has received large gifts for buildings and 


at $1,200,000 in 


her university purposes in the same period, 


ArrroxiMaTeLy &500,000, most of it for a 
* room and administration building, will be 


Connecticut 


ked for new construction by 
\grieultural College in the present General 
Assembly in session at Hartford. The total 


cost of construction for the class room building, 
with grading, heat and 


estimated at $435,720. 


water connections, 1s 
In addition to this, the 

lege asks for $19,926 for equipment for 
fruit storage; $47,622 for enlargement of filter 
beds: and $32,000 for four faculty cottages. 
The south end of the present class room build- 

r, a frame structure, erected in 1890, bulged 
everal inches last spring, and had to be braced 
to prevent collapse. Its use since for classes 


has been greatly restricted on the advice of 
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engineers who inspected the building. The work 
of the college has been handicapped because of 
the lack of sufficient class rooms. 


Tue University of Edinburgh has received a 
gift of £74,000 from the International Educa- 
tion Board of New York, to be applied to the 
cost of a new department of zoology which is to 
be created at the King’s Buildings of the uni- 
versity in the Craigmillar district of the city. 
Of the total sum £38,000 is for the buildings, 
£10,000 for the equipment and £26,000 for en- 
dowment. The university has already in hand 
£41,000 for the buildings, so that now £79,000 
is available for that purpose. Plans will be 
prepared by Sir Robert Lorimer, in consulta- 
tion with Professor Ashworth, professor of 
zoology, in recognition of whose distinguished 
work the gift is being made. 


Tue scheme for a British educational institute 
in Paris connected with the universities is re- 
ported to be progressing satisfactorily. £30,000 
has been subseribed toward £80,000 required for 
acquiring premises, and Sir Daniel Stevenson, 
ex-Lord Provost of Glasgow, has promised to 
add 5 per cent. to any sum contributed up to 
£200,000. 


Girrs amounting to $270,000 to Athens Col- 
lege, an American institution recently chartered 
by the State of New York for the education of 
Greeks from all parts of the world, were an- 
nounced at a dinner in New York City to 
C. Simopoulos, Greek Minister to the United 
of $100,009 was from 
Commercial 


One donation 
Ery Kehava, 
American Tobacco Company, a Greek who was 
educated at Robert 
He is now an American citizen doing business 
in New York. The balance was from an Athen- 
ian business man, and includes a tract of land 
just outside of Athens, which is to be the site 


States. 
president of the 


College, Constantinople. 


of the school. Mr. Kehaya was named together 
with Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton, Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. John H. Finley, 
Charles P. Howland and Henry 8S. Pritchett as 
The Greek envoy thanked 
the United States for the part it had played in 
President Con- 


modern Greek and 


douriotis of the Greek Republic sent to the 


progress, 


dinner a letter of greeting. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LEGISLATION AGAINST THE TEACH- 
ING OF EVOLUTION IN ARKANSAS 


Tue following anti-evolution bill introduced 


in the legislature of Arkansas reads as follows: 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 


STATE OF ARKANSAS: 
That it shall be 


teacher in any of the universities, norn 


Section 1. unlawful for any 
als and all 
Arkansas, 


part by the funds 


other public schools of the State of which 


are supported in whol r in 


raised by general or special taxes levied upon the 


property of the people 


| of the state, for school pur 


poses, to teach any theory that denies the story of 
the divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, 


and to teach instead that man descended from a 


lower order of animals, or any other source other 
than divine creation. 


Secrion 2. That any person violating any of 


the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 


f a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 


be fined in any sum not less than two hundred dol 


lars, nor more than one thousand dollars, and in 


addition thereto shall have his license to teach in 


any of the schools of this state revoked, and each 


day said Section 1 is violated shall constitute a 


separate offense. 
Section 3. That all laws and parts of laws in 


onflict herewith be and the same are hereby re 


force 


pealed and this act take effect and be in 


from and after its passage 


this 
of Arkansas chapter of th 


Voicing opposition to legislation the 


University Ameri- 


ean Association of University Professors has 
prepared a statement giving the reasons why 
members of that organization think such legisla- 
The full text of the 


resolution will be submitted to members of the 


tion should not be passed 


legislature and will be distributed 


the state. 


throughout 


It says: 


In the 
legislation] of 


first place we consider it [the pending 
very doubtful constitutionality. It 
certainly is contrary to the spirit, if not to the 
letter, of Section 6 of the Declaration of Rights in 
‘*The 


opinions 18 


the Constitution of Arkansas, which 


thoughts 


SAYS: 


free communication of and 


one of the invaluable rights of man; and all per 
sons may freely write and publish their sentiments 


on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of 
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such rights.’’ It may be objected that every man 


will still be free to say and teach what he pleases 
after the passage of the pending bill, the difference 


being that he can no longer draw pay from t 


state for teaching the theory of evolution, but w 

be subject to a penalty for such teaching while in 
the employ of the state. But the constitution als 
says that ‘‘ All men are created equally free and 
independent and have certain inherent and inalier 
Such a law tends 


able rights.’’ to destroy this 


equality, for it sets state-paid teachers apart and 


forbids them to teach something while leaving pr 


vate teachers free to give instruction in the «sa 
thing 
More 


into two 


teac! 
if thom 


‘*You ' ay 


than this, it divides state paid 


classes alr d save to one, con pune i 


who reject the t) eory of evolut on, 


teach the truth as you see it,’’ but to the other 


com] aed of those who accept the theory of ev 


tion, it says, ‘‘ You may not teach the truth as y 


ymntrol or interfere with the right of 


science; and no preference shall be given, by law 
to any religious establishment, denominator 
mode of worship above any other To forbid t 


teaching of evolution would be to interfere with 
*> 


the right of conscience of a teacher, for the tea 
ers of evolution are just as conscientious in the 
search for, and the teaching of, the truth as 

other teachers. If the proposed law does not act 


ally give preference to a particular kind of r 


gion, it comes perilously near doing so, for it for 
bids state-paid teachers to teach certain things not 


believed in bv some of the adherents of Christia: 


ity, althongh the teachers may be, and many of 


them are, actually adherents of and sincere be 


lievers in. that same religion. In other words, it 
is legislation in favor of the fundamentalists and 
against liberals. 

Article 26 


be required of any person as a qualificat on to vote 


says: ‘‘No religious test shall ever 
Now a teacher paid by the state 
United 


such, 0 


or hold office.’’ 
is really an officer of the state and the 
States him as 


Government recognizes 


under the income tax law, he, along with the go 
state and other officials, 4 


The 


power to tax is the po 


ernor, the secretary of 


from this tax. court has 


‘*the 


exempt 
said that 


supreme 


stroy.’’ If congress could tax our teachers ar 
other state officials, it could ds stroy our echools and 
our state governments. Yet the anti-evolution law 


practically imposes a religious test upon tea hers 
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For these reasons we believe that the proposed 
law is of very doubtful constitutionality and should 
not be put on the statute books. 

While the Tennessee law wee upheld by the Su 
oreme Court of Tennessee, that court was careful 
to prevent an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court by setting aside the verdict and asking that 


this ‘‘ bizarre’’ The fate of 
me other laws passed to regulate teaching and 
pinion makes it very doubtful if such a law would 
stand before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Nebraska and Iowa laws forbidding 
e teaching of modern languages other than En 
sh below the ninth grade and the Ohio law for 
\ding the teaching of German under penalty 
all declared unconstitutiopal by the supreme 

ourt because they interfered with the calling of 
lern language teachers, with the opportunities 

f pupils to acquire knowledge and with the power 
of parents to control the education of their own 
Oregon passed a Jaw requiring all chil 
tren below the ninth grade to attend public schools, 
the object being to close parochial schools, but 


case be nolle-p. ossed. 


hildren 


this was held to be an undue violation of the lib 
erty of parents to select their schools. 
After paying to support its schools, may a state 
t determine what shall and what shall not be 
taught? It is 
asonable that it shall require the teaching of 


Yes, within the bounds of reason. 


thmetic and of geography, but it may not for 

| teaching that the earth is round. Our supreme 

irt said that it could not forbid the teaching of 

rn languages, not even German, because that 

was an unreasonable regulation. So also would it 

te unreasonable to forbid the teaching of the 
ory of evolution. 

Christ said, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth and it 
siall make you free.’’ The world is hungry for 

truth. Is it not unreasonable to forbid the 
warch for truth, whether it be in the domain of 
cence, of polities or religion? A law may check 
and hamper the search for truth and may for a 
time interfere with the formation of opinion, but 
t can not turn back the tide. In spite of all legis 
ition, the human mind will fight on for the truth 
which will make it free. 

Some advocates of the anti-evolution law say 
that they do not object to evolution as applied to 
pants and also, it seems, to birds and the lower 
Is it not inconsistent to accept this and 
then prohibit the teaching of even the theory as 


inimals, 


ipplied to man? 
If one accepts the theory of the evolution of 
man, it does not follow that he must deny the ex 
tence of God. Some scientists do deny the ex- 
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istence of God; so do some people who know no 
science. Some people who are not churchmen de- 
nounce evolution, while some who accept evolution 
are devout Christians. Is it fair that the state 
should discriminate against this class in favor of 
those who reject the theory cf evolution? Such 
legislation would have discriminated against such 
distinguished men as Theodore Roosevelt, a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Reformed Church, and against 
Woodrow Wilson, a Presbyterian, and would now 
discriminate against Charles Evans Hughes, a Bap- 
tist and sometime associate justice of the supreme 
court, all of whom emphatically stated their ac- 
ceptance of the theory of evolution. 

In his address before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1925, Mr. Hughes made a strong appeal, 
not for the acceptance of evolution—that was a 
matter of indifference to him—but for ‘‘the free- 
dom of learning in the hope that our people, in- 
stinct with the spirit of liberty, will not lay hands 
on our public schools and our state universities to 
set obstacles in the path of knowledge.’’ 

Wherever the spirit of liberty prevails, there the 
name of Jefferson is revered, whether the state be 
controlled by Democrats or Republicans. When 
Jefferson wrote his own epitaph he put into it 
just three things, not that he had been minister to 
France or President of the United States, but that 
he was the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Virginia statute for religious free- 
dom and founder of the University of Virginia. 
It never occurred to him that freedom of teaching 
would be in danger. In the name of the founder 
of religious liberty in Virginia, we appeal to the 
well-meaning people of this state and of the legis 
lature not to make any unreasonable abridgements 
of the freedom of teaching. 

It may be urged that this is done to protect 
Christianity against the onslaughts of science. 
Science is making no onslaughts on Christianity. 
But if it were, Christianity needs no legal protec- 
tion. It started with the lowly Nazarene and in a 
few centuries it conquered the mighty Roman Em- 
pire. To-day it is predominant in western civiliza 
tion and touches the whole world. If it is true, it 
will survive all the onslaughts of the scientists, if 
they ever make any, as easily as it conquered em 
pires; if not true, all the legislatures of the world 
can not save it. If the theory of evolution is not 
true, it will perish of its own error. 


The statement is signed by the committee con- 
sisting of Professors Virgil L. Jones, David Y. 
Thomas, A. D. MeNair, 8. C. Dellinger and A. 
M. Harding. 

D. Y. T. 
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DISCUSSION 


1927 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


In ScHoot anp Socrery for October 9, 1926 
(XXIV: 457) was published a list of signifi 
cant events in the history of education for which 
the year 1926 was a centennial year. The sug- 
gestion was made that such a list might be of 
interest historically as well as offering useful 
suggestions to superintendents, principals, pro 
gram committees and others who might be in 
search of suitable topies for consideration at 
institutes, conventions, education clubs, assembly 
talks or education classes. 

A similar list for the year 1927 is given below. 


27—Completion of ‘*The Marriage of Mercury 


and Philology’’ by Martianus Capella, the 

famous text-book on the seven liberal arts 
which was more widely used than any other 
book during the Middle Ages. 

1527—Founding of the University of Marburg, the 
first Protestant university 

1527—Melancthon, at the request of the Elector 
of Saxony, headed a commission of three to 
ravel over the kingdom and report on its 
needs for schools. Probably the first sys 
tematic ‘‘ school survey’’ in history. 


1627—Foundation of the ‘‘Daughters of he 
Presentation,’’ Catholic teaching order for 
elemer tary education. 

1627—John Harvard matriculated at Emmanuel 
College, Oxford 

1727 Death of Francke, founder of the famous 
‘‘Tnstitutions’’ at Halle, which contained 


over 2,200 pupils at the time of his death. 


727—Birth of Turgot, French prerevolutionary 
educational and social reformer 

1727—Death of Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest 
r athe TY ati “al TT ind of all time, a scoverer 
of the Law of Gravitation, revolutionizer of 


scientific thought, of whom Pope pictur 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said: ‘‘ Let Newton be,’’ and all was 
1727—Appointment of Isaac Greenwood as Hollis 
professor of mathematics at Harvard Col 
lege—the first man to occupy a collegiate 
chair of mathematics in New England. 
1727—Founding of Tennent’s Log College, basis 
for the later establishment (1746) of 


Princeton Collace 
Princeton Colleg 
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1837—Death of Heinrich Pestalozzi, father of the 
modern elementary school. (For account of 
centennial celebration planned at Zurich, 
Switzerland, see ScHOOL AND Soctery, Oc 
tober 9, 1926, p. 451.) 

1S27—-Founding of the Royal Agronomic Institu 
tion at Grignon, the first agricultural schoo! 
in France. 

1827—-Passage of permissive law in Brazil per 
mitting the twenty states of the new Bra 
tilian Republic to establish publie schools, 

27—-Passage of the Massachusetts high school 
law, requiring the establishment of high 
schools in every town of 500 families or 
over, ‘‘the real beginning of the American 
high school.’’ 

-7--Appropriation by the legislature of New 
York of money to aid the academies ‘to 
promote the education of teachers’’—the 
first state aid in the United States for 
teacher training 

1827—Opening of the second normal school in the 

United States at Lancaster, Mass., by James 
Carter, ‘‘ Father of the Normal Schoo! 
1827—-Founding of the ‘‘ Hartford Society for th 


‘* 


Improvement of Common Schools 
1S2;-—-Organization of ‘‘Infant School Societies 
in New York and Philadelphia and es 
lishment of infant or primary schools 
these cities. 
1827—-Vermont first state to add history to the re 


quired list of elementary school subjects 


1S27—-Geography first required in public 5 
of Massachusetts. 
1S27—-Study of economics introduced at Columbia 


U niversity. 


Water Crospy Ee.us 
WHITMAN COLLEGE 


REPORTS 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN THI 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 
ATTEMPTS to organize and systematize 
administrative work in the colleges of the coun 
try, indicated as “college administration,” is & 
much delayed step in the right direction. Not 
until a science of college administration is fairly 
well established ean colleze educators be said to 
have arrived 
Many of the younger men going into college 
administration at the present time are compelled 
to feel their ways. Not knowing what problems 


will confront them they can not have other than 
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. vague idea of what these problems are. The (d) Registration and classification. 
following is a compilation and classification of (e) Program and calendar. 
various administrative problems arising in the (f) “rose and grounds. 
. . : y ectures, concerts, entertair 
offices of the president and deans in denomi oy nn - 
ments. 
national colleges. (h) Library 
i) Forensics. 
1. The relation of the college to the church () ae 2 
I 1 of education (3) Goctes Bee. 
moar: 0 “ c on. . 
(k) Scholarships, loans, awards, 
(1) Meeting standards prescribed by the honors 
, . . . 
board. (1) Spiritual and religious life. 
Securing annual appropriations of the (2) Meetings: 
board. (a) Routine business. 
Securing emergency appropriations of (b) Professional growth. 
the board. (3) Teaching load. 
4) Administering the student loan fund (4) Social life 
for the board. 
VII. The relation of the administration to the 
Il. The relation of the college to accrediting student body: 
agencies: etal 
— (1) Student activities: 
1) Meeting prescribed standards. (a) Athletics. 
a) Sufficient endowment. (b) Forensics. 
b) Qualified faculty. (c) Dramatics. 
ce) Other requirements. (d) Glee clubs and choruses. 
(e) Literary societies. 
lll. The relation of the administration to the a : 
' sol Meine at ihanaiil (f) Fraternities and sororities. 
ward of rustecs o 1 college: 
, (2) Student self-government: 
Definition of legislative functions of (a) Student body officers. 
the board and executive functions of (b) Student judiciary. 
administration. (ec) Honor systems. 
2) Reports of president, deans and other (3) Scholarships, loans, awards, honors. 
officers to the board. (4) Student publications. 
Cooperation with committees of the (5) Student employment. 
board (6) Class organization: 
4) Faculty and student representation at (a) Officers. 
board meetings. (b) Class rivalry. 
. a ; (7) Personnel bureau: 
IV. The relation of the administration to the . : 
; (a) Scholastic guidance and place- 
executive committee of the board of all 
trustees: (b) Vocational guidance. 
1) Consultation on current problems. (8) Spiritual life: 
-) Determination of policy and procedure. (a) Church attendance. 
Approval of routine business. (b) Chapel attendance. 
(c) Religious education. 
. eonne! rroblem ) » aministr? on: . . 
aa | problems of the administration: (d) Special religious services. 
1) Selection of deans, business manager, (9) Pep meetings and student morale. 
secretary and field representatives. (10) The student store. 
2) Selection of faculty. 
3) Selection of office help, matrons and VIII. The relation of the college to its constitu 
janitors, ency: 
(1) Extension service: 
VI Organization of the faculty: (a) Lectures. 
1) Committees: (b) Class instruction off the campus. 
(a) Discipline, (c) Recreational leaders. 


b) Athletics. 


¢) Curriculum. 


(d) Dramatic entertainments. 


(e) Musical entertainments. 
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(2) Use of college buildings: 
(a) Conferences. 
(b) Conventions. 

(3) Night school classes 


(4) Summer school classes 


IX. Financial problems: 
(1) The current budget 
(2) Tuition and fees. 
3) Financial campaigns 
4) Salary schedules. 


(5) Endowment investment. 


6) Building construction 
Maintenance. 


té 
s Collection of pledges to college 
9) Student loans 

(10) Scholarships. 


I 
11) Campus upkeep and beautificat 
(12) Purchase of supplies. 


The accounting system 


1) The publicity office. 


» 


2) Newspaper service. 
3) Catalogues and bulletins 
t) Campaign for students: 
a) Office organization 
(b) Field representatives 


ec) Literature. 


ALLAN C. LEMON 
CoLuece or Pucet Sounp, 
TacoMa, WASHINGTON 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BALTIMORE SCHOOL LOAN AND 
THE PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSION 


THe Publie Improvement Commission has 
been operating for six years. It has had in 
charge $66,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money and 
has directed its expenditure for municipal im 
provements embracing schoolhouses and sites, 
sewers, paving, bridges, harbor development, 
conduits, police and fire-engine houses and water 
supply The commission | compo ed of bu 
ness men with whose character and fitness for 
the work to be done the people of Baltimore 
were so well satisfied that they adopted the 
plan of turning it over to them by a vote that 
was almost unanimous. 

In order to bring the school plant further up 


to date and to take care of growing needs it 
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has now become necessary to issue an additional 


loan of $10,000,000, and pressure is 


brought from several sources to relieve the com 


mission of this expenditure and give it into the 


ber Nd 


hands of some other agency. The Sun does not 
It 


lieves the experience, the unquestioned honesty 


believe this course should be adopted. 


and the intelligence with which the commiss 


has carried out the onerous duties imposed uy 


it accentuate the wisdom of continuing to re 


upon it for economical and efficient complet 


of the program upon which it has embarked 


There has been criticism of certain 


commission's work in connection with 


but when a municipal agency administers 


ac 


fund of almost $70,000,000 and does not 


somebody to quarrel with its plans an 


poses we shall have reached the mille 


We know of no eity department that d 


come in for blame for something done or 


thing left undone. Regardless of the o 


of the investigation of defeets in Clift 


High Sehool the commission, when the 


of its work is considered, has done a 


and thankless job extraordinarily well. 


’ 


Ay 


assuredly is unbusinesslike to serap mac! 


Tt) 
} 


fir 


i 


which has constructed or has under construc! 


thirty schools at cost ranging from $400,001 


$2,000,000 at a total outlay of $22,000,000 


cause complaint is made that an insigr 


, 


part of this fund was not properly safeguarded 


The question whether the people of Ba 


tyr 


are going to discontinue the policy of creat 


special commissions to supervise expenditure 


loans issued for special purposes may 


for diseussion at another time. But there 
now in existence a commission established t 
precisely the kind of work for which th 


school loan is to be asked, and it is go! 


} 


» 


’ 


eontinue to tunetion tor probably three year 


whether it controls this loan or not. 


It would be a waste of money and an 


ment of ordinary business sense to ha 


agencies carrying forward the same chi 


we now have a commission prepared 


charge of this loan, a commission which 


ry 


] 


of improvements. Particularly is this true wl 


a 


; 


an amazingly good record of accomplishmen' 


behind it; which is composed of business 


of the best type, of the highest integr 
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tolerant of politieal pressure, familiar with de- 
tails of the program to be carried out, with 
machinery in operation and in readiness to pro- 
ceed with it. In the circumstances, Mayor 
Jackson should not listen to the pressure being 
brought upon him to take a thoroughly un- 
businesslike ecourse.—The Sun, Baltimore. 


SALARIES IN CHICAGO 


Lines of battle between teachers and princi- 
pals were drawn recently as a result of conflict- 
ing petitions, one from the Chicago Principals’ 
Club requesting the school board to give them 
their slice of Superintendent MeAndrew's pro- 
posed pay increase immediately, the other from 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, denouncing 
the wage issue as a barrage and the principals’ 
mand as “superlaive gall.” District super- 
ntendents also entered the controversy with a 
plea tor more money. 

The principals entered the lists first with a 
communication from H. L. Keezel, secretary of 
the Principals’ Club, eiting the need for a re- 
idjustment of their salaries and itemizing their 
which coincide with the superinten- 
dents’ proposal. Of the estimated $1,750,000 
that would be spent the first year under the 
schedule the 320 principals want about $400,000. 

Learning of the petition, the federation im- 
Dismissing the pos 


requests, 


mediately drafted a retort. 
bility of any wage increase with the educa- 
nal fund depleted, the federation message 
“Is there any provision in the principals’ 
mmunication for the increase?” 
The message relates that it was only because 


the Principals’ Club, in September, 1926, asked 


e city couneil to put on the November 2 ballot 
tax rate increase question, citing the sup 
«| edueational fund deficit, that the federa 

pushed the investigation to prove there 
no deficit, but a surplus. In view of their 
former prediction of a shortage, the federation 
petition brands the present demand of the prin 
pals “superlative gall.” 
even were the funds available, the 
They point 


Finally, 
eleration objeets to the schedule. 
t that the principals would receive an average 
$1,250, 
would get only about $120 apiece. 


crease the first year of while the 


teachers 


Furthermore they charge that teachers entering 
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upon their second, third and fourth years of 
service would be penalized from $50 to $100 a 
year. 

The district superintendents entered their 
demand for an increase from $6,500 to $8,500 a 
year. In a recommendation from Superinten- 
dent MeAndrew to be considered before the 
school administration committee, the district 
superintendents would be relieved of their work 
of appraising the schools in their jurisdiction. 
This work would be done by a corps of 13 re- 
search instructors, one for each district super- 
intendent. An assistant research director would 
he appointed, the entire change to cost $36,000. 
—The Tribune, Chicago. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Anovt 250 delegates, representing liberal! 
arts colleges of all sizes in all parts of the 
country, attended the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges, 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, from 
January 13 to 15. The general theme was “The 
Effective College”—a discussion continued from 
the 1926 meeting. 

In his presidential address at the annual 
dinner on the evening of January 12, Dean 
John R. Effinger weleomed the delegates, re- 
ferred to the theme of the program as a whole, 
and declared that, without attempting to define 
the primary function of the American college, 
“the secondary function may be to teach the 
to work—teach him to work even if 
drastic measures be required so to teach him.” 
He said that more students fail because they 
do not work than for any other cause. “The 
least we should do with them is to make them 


student 


work ten per cent. harder.” 

“Our college student of to-day is a very dis- 
persed young man,” said President Kerr D. 
Macmillan, of Wells College, in his address at 
“He must be set down in an en- 
vironment where he will find himself and where 
Maemillan’s 


the dinner. 
thinking is possible.” President 
conception of the effective college for this “is 
a group of about two hundred students—and 
no more—in which all four classes are about 
equally represented.” There should be “a build- 
ing which these two hundred may have for their 
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own, where they can eat, sleep, read, play and 
talk together. 


an esprit de 


This group will at once develop 


corps which will reflect the best 
members, from which the newest freshman can 
not escape.” A change in methods of teaching 
and examining was advocated “so as to compel 
The atti 


would be 


a student to do his own thinking.” 
tude of both 
revolutionized if the 


teacher and student 


examination were given 
“after a sufficiently long time, preferably more 
than a year, not on the course of lectures, not 
on a text-book, but on a subject.” 

President Clarence C. Little, of the Univer 
sity of Michivan, was the third dinner speaker. 
He said that 


recently been placed, by the pressure 


“the liberal arts colleve in America 
has only 


of great numbers of students, in a position 


where its two distinetly different functions de 
mand recognition. To acknowledge them wil! 


revision of the curriculum, and 
fact that 


mean a definite 
an admission of the there are too 
alert and constructive minds among our 
! ! and 
‘ 


youth to allow mental loafers 
personalities to continue as students during a 
I 


many 


medioere 


ull four-year period.” Dr. Little’s four points 


to improve relations between students and fac 


ulty were as follows: 
(1) Recognize that a student whose intense and 


form of 


ichievement has not been aroused is a very dif 


undying interest in some intellectual 


ferent type of material from a student who has 


been aroused. 


, 


(2) Reeognize that certain faculty members are 


by nature better fitted than others to come in con 


tact with and to arouse interest in the minds of 


immature students 
(3) Utilize such faculty members chiefly in 


and sophomore courses, providing at the 


freshn an 1d } | 


end of the sophomore year general examinations 


to determine, in so far as possible, whether per 


manent interest really has been aroused in the 


mind of the 


such interest should, 


student. Students failing to show 


except in very unusual cases, 


be given a certificate for their first two years’ 
work and be discouraged from spending more of 
their own or the faculty’s time on further efforts 
toward a college education. 

(4) Give the faculty member particularly quali 
fied by the profundity of his own scholarship to 
increase an already present appreciation of scholar 
ship in the minds of others, the opportunity to 
contact with 


come in juniors and seniors in 


whom is being developed what really amounts to 
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an intensely professional attitude toward some wel] 


defined field of concentration. 


At the morning session of January 14, Dr 
Robert L. Kelly, secretary of the association, 
presented the report of the executive committee 
for 1926, showing a vear of successful activity 
Dr. Kelly urged members of the association to 
“remember that the association office is an ex 
tension of their own offices and is anxious t 
serve them.” He referred to the connection of 
the Association of American Collezes with the 


American Council on Edueation, and pointed 
out “the possible advantage of like official cor 
such as the Ass 


ciation of American University Professors and 


nection with other agencies,” 


with regional standardizing agencies. “There 


for further joint study of the 


problems of academic 


is demand now 


freedom and acader 
tenure.”’ 
The work of the 


Architecture 


Commission on Collec 
Instruction in 
Thank 


to an appropriation of $5,000 by the Carnegu 


and ( ‘olleve 


Fine Arts was reported by Dr. Kelly 


Corporation, the commission has been enabled 


, 


to go forward with 


its activities, including 
publication of a book on college architecture, t 
be written by Charles Z. Klauder, of Day a: 
Klauder, Philadelphia, and Herbert C. Wise 
The commission has approved the establishment 
of a elearing-house of information on college 
architecture, “following up the excellent services 
rendered the last two years by ©. C. Zant 
inger ” 
President Bernard I. Bell, of St. Stephen's 
College, presented his report as treasurer 
the association. The proposed budget for 
includes receipts totalling $11,198 and exper 


ditures to total $8,905. 


FINANCIAL Pror_emMs oF COLLEGES 


Commission on ( 
Donald J. ¢ 


ling, of Carleton College, gave an analy 


Report ng for the 
College Education, President 


the financial needs of a college of liberal ar 


for one thousand students. Printed copie 


the report were distrbuted. The proposed ed 
cational budget calls for 29 professors at $5,(" 
a year, 17 associate professors at $3,500, 
assistant professors at $2,800 and 17 instructors 
at $2.000 


\ 


The amounts for the library w 
be $18,000, 


S30,00 


and for administration 
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to 


a The total for salaries would be $348,683 and 
the 5 per cent. allowance for pension would be 
$17,434. The average salaries proposed “will 


: make possible a seale of salaries running from 
e 24,200 to $6,000 (higher in exceptional cases) 
r full professors, $3,200 to $4,000 for asso 

a ciate professors, $2,500 to $3,000 for assistant 
professors, and $1,800 to $2,400 for instrue- 

. tors.” Supplies and expenses would total $30,- 
f (00; operation and maintenance of plant $100,- 
° 000; depreciation $87,500; general expenses 
i 2,000. The total educational expense would 


be $589,617. The income to meet this expense 
iid come from a tuition charge of $250 from 
) 1,000 students (with provision for scholarship 
nd loan funds) and income or endowment 
nds of $6,782,350, invested at 5 per cent. 
Trevor Arnett, of New York City, followed 
a talk on “How to meet the Cost of 
llicher Edueation,” in which he made these sug- 
restions among others: 
That in colleges of arts and sciences the 
lergraduate student should bear a greater part 
f the cost than the graduate student. 
That the portion of cost borne by the un- 


raduate student should approach the total cost 


sa limit. 

) That to enable the student to pay the pro 
rtion of cost of education chargeable to him, as 
ll as his living expenses if necessary, generous 

be made of scholarships, student aid and 
ins, so that no worthy student be excluded. 


Mr. Arnett maintained that, if this plan were 
dopted, “institutions of higher learning would 
need to appeal to the publie only for funds for 
certain graduate instruction and research, and 
perhaps for plant and equipment for under- 
rraduate work.” He said that “parents and 
students would get a clear understanding of 
what a college education costs, and since they 
would have to do so, the desire to obtain it 
would more likely be a serious one.” There 
would be a stimulus to the college as well, he 
believed. 

In the discussion that followed, President 
Cowling expressed his opinion that the small 
colleges couldn't meet the competition of the 
state universities and large endowed universi- 
ties and that to raise tuition charges to cost 
“would strangle the small college.” He did 
agree that charges should be raised somewhat. 
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Mr. Arnett responded with the reminder that 
he did not advocate sharp and immediate in- 
creases but an experiment by a number of col- 
leges in testing out his plan over a long period. 


Tue TRAINING Or CoLLece TeaCHERS 


At the afternoon session of January 14, Dean 
Otis E. Randall, of Brown University, gave a 
supplementary report of the commission on the 
enlistment and training of college teachers. 
The summary was based on returns from three 
hundred colleges and universities to questions 
as to college teachers and college teaching. A 
tabulation as to salaries was also given showing, 
as Dean Randall pointed out, that three pro- 
fessors receive $10,000 a year, one $9,000, 
three $8,000, five $7,500, fourteen $6,000 to 
$6,400 and sixteen $5,000. 

President Silas Evans, of Ripon College, read 
a paper on “The Contribution of the Library.” 

How the United States Military Academy at 
West Point has for more than one hundred 
years sectioned classes according to ability was 
related by Colonel Lucius H. Holt, acting dean 
of the academy. The system was introduced 
in 1817 by Colonel Sylvanus Thayer. 

At West Point, after the initial sectioning on 
the achievement of the first month of work, rela- 
tive standing is maintained by frequent transfers 
of cadets from one section to another, up or down 
the class as the case may be. The Military Acad 
emy believes the system advantageous for the in 
structor, the student, and the institution. The 
work can be graded to the ability of the section, 
without holding back exceptionally bright men to 
the level of the less apt, or unduly pressing the 
slow thinker up to the speed of the quick man. 


To overcome certain disadvantages of the 
system, “West Point makes the teaching of the 
lower sections a post of honor, reserved for 
the most able officers” and also “gives an in- 
structor of the lower sections some of the upper 
sections as well.” 

The discussion of the afternoon papers was 
led by President R. M. Hughes, of Miami Uni- 
versity. 

PERSONNEL TECHNIQUE 
“Personnel Technique in the Effective Col- 


lege’’ was the subject of three speakers at the 
evening session of January 14. Dr. Adam 


i A creer 
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Leroy Jones, director of admissions, Columbia 
University, read the report of the Commission 
on College Personnel Technique which investi 
gated methods of handling freshmen in institu 
tions belonging to the association. 

President Louis B. Hopkins, of Wabash Col 
lege, who last year visited fourteen large uni 
versities to observe their personnel procedure, 
gave some of his conclusions with reference to 
the college of five hundred students. 

Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore Col 
lege, in a paper on “The Smal! College and 
Personnel Procedure,” maintained that the char 
acter of personal guidance will depend upon the 
basic aim of the individual college and that the 
smal! college can profitably adopt some of the 
personnel measures worked out at the large uni 
versities. 

“The Latest Developments in Intercollegiate 
Athletics” were reported by Dean John 8S. Nol 
len, of Grinnell College. 

At the Saturday morning session, January 
15, two speakers discussed the questions “In 
Behalf of Scholarship: (a) Should Teachers 
teach? and (b) Does Research interfere with 
Teaching?’ President Edward S. Parsons, of 
Marietta College, dealt with the first aspect. 
Dr. Edward A. Pace, vice-rector of the Catholic 
University of America, answering the second 
question, said in regard to research and teach 
ing that “there is nothing in the nature of the 
two occupations to cause interference.” 

Professor M. W. Jernegan, of the University 
of Chieago, presented “A Study of Productive 
Work among Doctors of Philosophy.” 

President Max Mason, of the University of 
Chieago, talked upon “The College within the 
University.” 

At the business session sixty-two colleges were 
admitted into the association, making the total 
membership 374. Secretary Kelly emphasized 
that the association is in no sense a standard 
izing agency, that its aim has been, not exclu- 
siveness, but inclusiveness for the benefit of all 
colleges devoted to liberal learning. 

Officers for 1927-28 were elected as follows: 

President: President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwau 
kee-Downer College; vice-president: President Arlo 
A. Brown, University of Chattanooga; secretary: 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New York City; treasurer: 
President Bernard I. Bell, St. Stephen’s College; 
additional members of the executive committee: 
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Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University; 
President Harry M. Crooks, Alma College. 


The following standing committees and com- 
missions were appointed : 


Representatives on American Council on Edy 
cation: President Walter Dill Seott, Northwestern 
University; Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, Univer 
sity of Buffalo; President Guy E. Snavely, Bir 
mingham Southern College. 

Representative on National Research Council 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhardt, Princeton University 

Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure: President William W. Boyd, Western Co! 
lege for Women, Chairman; Secretary Clyde Furst, 
Carnegie Foundation; President William Mather 
Lewis, George Washington University; Professor 
Leon B. Richardson, Dartmouth College; President 
Allan Hoben, Kalamazoo College 

Commission on College Architecture and ( 
lege Inatruction in Fine Arta: Vresident Donald J 
Cowling, Carleton College, Chairman; President 
R. M. Hughes, Miami University; President F. P 
Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation; President Kerr 
D. Maemillan, Wells College; President Frederich 
C, Ferry, Hamilton College. 

Commission on College Athletics: Dean John 8 
Nollen, Grinnell, Chairman; Dean Frank W. Nico! 
son, Wesleyan University; Professor Michael J 
Ahern, St. Joseph's College; Dean Theodore H 
Jack, Emory University; Secretary Frank D 
Fackenthal, Columbia University. 

Commission on College Personnel Technique 
Director Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University 
Chairman; President Louis B. Hopkins, Wabas! 
College; Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore Co! 
lege; Secretary Frances L, Knapp, Wellesley © 
lege; Director Radcliffe Hermance, Princeton Uni 
versity. 

Commiasion on the Coat of College Education 
Professor Floyd W. Reeves, University of Ken 
tucky, Chairman; President Joseph H. Apple, 
Hood College; President George F. Zook, Univer 
sity of Akron; Dr. Arthur T. Klein, United States 
Bureau of Education; Comptroller George C. 
Wintringer, Princeton University. 

Commission on Organization of Curriculum: 
President C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, 
Chairman; President Arthur E, Morgan, Antioch 
College; President John D. Finlayson, University 
of Wichita; President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar 
College; Professor W. O. Allen, Lafayette College. 

Commission on Faculty and Student Scholar 
ship: President Edward 8. Parsons, Marietta Col 
lege, Chairman; Dean C. Mildred Thompson, Vas 
sar College; Dean Julian Park, University of Buf 
falo; President Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin Co! 
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Vice Rector Edward A. Pace, The Catholic 
niversity of America. 
mmission on Enlistment and Training of Col- 
Teachers: Dean Otis E. Randall, Brown Uni 
. Chairman; President James L. Me- 
naughy, Wesleyan University; Dean Marshall 
rown, New York University; Dean Charles 
taper, Syracuse University; President W. P. 
, Duke University. 
mmission on Permanent and Trust Funds: 
Trevor Arnett, New York City, Chairman; 
Raymond N. Ball, University of Rochester; 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


MEASURING STUDENT OPINION OF 
TEACHERS 


Ane college students competent judges of 

quality of teaching in their courses? Qual- 

of teaching must be and is judged as a 

s for promotion and pay. The judgment 

is usually made by persons who know it 

by hearsay, through faculty and student 

sip, or, oceasionally, by effects evident in 

ther classes. Students have an opportunity 

for observing the quality of teaching that no 

fellow-teacher, head of department or school 

authority ever enjoys. They alone have a direct 
classroom acquaintance with their teachers. 

A valuation of student opinion of the quality 


{ teaching raises two questions. One of these 


neerns the reliability and consistency of stu- 
dent judgments of teachers. Obviously, if 
there is no student agreement and no stability 
n student judgments, student opinion is negli- 
gible. We must assume that teaching ability 
s a relatively stable trait of teachers. The 
other question concerns the ultimate validity 
‘{ student judgments. There is perhaps no 
method by which this can be determined, unless 
we assume that a general agreement discovered 
between student opinion of teaching and vari- 
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ous other criteria, such as faculty opinion, ex- 
amination results, subsequent records of stu- 
dents, indicates an objective validity. 

The writer has made an effort to answer the 
first question concerning the reliability of stu- 
dent opinion of teaching. Some of the results 
are of interest because judgments were obtained 
from over eight hundred students and from 
five to 126 judgments were obtained on over 
one hundred teachers. 

This investigation was made at the Univer- 
sity of Washington over a period lasting from 
May, 1925, to November of the same year. In 
May a beginning class in psychology, number- 
ing 285, was asked to rank their instructors of 
the year in the order of the quality of their 
teaching. (A large number of teachers had in- 
dicated their willingness that this should be 
done.) A single student would rank in order 
from two to twelve instructors. Only those re- 
turns in which at least five men had been placed 
in rank order were used. At first these rank 
positions were translated into equivalent per- 
centiles, but this was found to be no improve 
ment over the use of the simple rank position. 
The ranking was taken very seriously by the 
students. 

In the May experiment eighty-seven teachers 
were found to have been ranked by five or more 
students, the average number of rankings per 
teacher being 16.5. Three measures of reliabil- 
ity were used. The first was the correlation 
of a teacher’s rank position on the first card on 
which his name appeared with his rank position 
on the second card, the third rank with the 
fourth rank, and so on. This correlation was 
262. In other words, knowing the rank as- 
signed to a teacher by one student, the rank 
assigned him by any other single student could 
be predicted with an error 96 per cent. of the 
error of a pure guess. 

If the reliability of a single rank is .26, we 
may predict by the formula R =nr/(1+nr-r) 
that the reliability of an average of eight ranks 
of a single man would be .74, or that there 
would be a .74 correlation between averages of 
one set of eight ranks and another set of eight. 
In other words, from an average of eight ranks 
we could predict the average of any other eight 
rank positions of the same man with an error 
only 67 per cent. of the error of a pure guess. 
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This proved to be roughly Dividing 


Lhe case, 


the cards into two halves, having an average of 


8.25 ranks for each teacher, (the formula as 
sumes exactly eight ranks for each, not an aver 
age of eight) tl correiatior f average rank 
Irom the first halt nd average ral from the 
second half was .79 

Since the selt-correla ! I average rank 
pos Oo! I ne ¢ nty-seven I! nm « uned by 
correiati the resuit from the tw haives of 
the cards was .79. we may pred et that the re 


whole class would be .SS, using the formula 


mentioned above rh 3 pred ct n | ] fied 
by the results of repeating the experiment a 
month later, which resulted in a correlation of 


indicates that student opinion of teachers is at 
least consistent and stable The members of 
this class had, however, been in the university 
for at least three quarters. A _ repetition of 


the experiment the next Noven 


of 365 students, the majority 


th only six weeks attendance at the univer 
Siltv, gave a iower 


ad less acquaintance with their 


were acquainted with fewer instructors and had 
had less time to learn the reputation of instru 
tors from other student Instead of a gro 

reliability of .88 as in the spring class, the 


correlation between halves was only .56 


estimated reliability con 


the increased agreement found among 


dents at the end of a year is due to better ac 


ntance or to exposure to student 


qua 


not determined 


With three advanced classes, about eichty 
five students, both the ranking method and a 
rating sheet were sed. [The rating sheet was 
made up inal r torm Iw tems follow 

Is he ft - ry g stud ta? 
hated lis x i The ire nad flere ? ke l gre at 

toward hin favorite 
1f Does | terest general st 1 ta in his irses? 
students bored slight ter porary lasting 


terest aroused 


traits mentioned, all of 


There were nineteen 
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ers concerning which students would 


knowledge. A 


them mat 
‘ 


be supposed to have some direct 
} 


mark was placed on the continuous line to in- 
dicate where the ma belo ed, and a total score 
ted of the total number of centimeters be 
veen these Mar and the unfavorable end of 
the ne lr} vas not always the left side of 
Lhe acre 
The number of met nudged by these two 
nethods was 101 and the number of judgments 


veen one and thirty-three 
with an average of 3.0. The correlation be 
The 
than the 


tween average ratir and ranks was .61. 


rating sheet had a higher reliability 


ranking method, the correlation between pairs 
! ngs ! all combinations of the rat- 
! of each man, was .30, a similar correlation 
between pair using all eombinations of ranks, 
being .26 It is interesting to note that the 
atter reliability was the reliability of the rat- 
ine sheet in the hands of faculty members, of 
vhom sixteen men were each rated by five of 
equa rank 
We may con de that there s conside rable 
rreement among student neerning the abil 
t f their teachers and that student opinion 


s comparatively table from one vear to the 
next The May averace ranks cave a coeffi 
ment of eorrelat n of 5° with the n } exe 


re ble November average ranks. There is, in 
fact, more consistency in student idgments of 
the faculty than in faeulty 1dgments of the 
Lacuity It $ quite possibile that a just and 


the worth of a 


measuring 


judgment 


uld take atudent 


eht was thrown bv the results on stu 


prelerences r certain teaching methods 


Despite a substantial agreement between under 


and upper classmen there were a number of 


teachers who were consistently civen much 


higher ratings by freshmen than by seniors, or 


by seniors than by freshmen. The writer was 


tempted to make the generalization that ser 
ousness, clarity, definiteness and authority were 
valued 


more highly by the freshmen, and that 


and humor were 
This is, 


thly subjective opinion of the writer's. 


E.R 


originality, wide information 


more appree ated by seniors however, 
fl h 
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